









THE 


f HE natural features of Alberta eoi 
bine the beauties of Prairie ai 
Mountain Scenery. 

For three hundred miles open ai 
wooded plains spread out in va 
level reaches, and then climb ov 
■ » ■ softly rounded mounds that grc 
111 larger and sharper till they brei 
■ into jagged points and serried ridge 

,nd at last rest upon the base of the Rod 
fountains. 

These rounded hills that join the Mountaii 
o the Prairies are called foot hills. They a 
10 distinctive and unique a feature of the cou 
ry that Alberta is known as the Footh 

Alberta is a vast sloping plateau lying ea 
>f the Rocky Mountains and stretching nort 
vard from the International Boundary line 
he 60th parallel of north latitude and ea: 
vard to longitude 110, the boundary line sept 
iting the Province from Saskatchewan. In ti 
Canadian system of land surveys' this line 
:alled the fourth meridian. The area, therefoi 
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/IPARATIVE STATEMENT OF AREAS 
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SOIL CULTIVATION 

iorm fertility of the soil in Alberta 
ixaggerated. It consists of a marly 
varying from a few feet on the hills 
to great depths on the plains. Over- 
the thick mantle of black or brown 
lould which Professor Shaw, of the 
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Fodder Crop 


; the Atlantic seaboard. ' 
ie former can grow twe 
without much diminution 
as the person who tills 
he vendor of fertilizers 1 
trials to fertilize an acre 
ie in Alberta ip. order to gi 
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The relatively light precipitation is a further 
boon to the Alberta farmer. The rainfall 
throughout the province varies from fifteen to 
twenty inches which with forty inches in the 
British Isles or thirty inches in Ontario seems 
insufficient, but it is enough to grow good farm 
crops when intelligently tilled, and not too 
much to leach the soil. If the quantity of the 
rain were distributed equally throughout every 
month in the year the comparatively light fall 
would be insufficient. But as pointed out in 
a subsequent chapter, rain comes in Alberta 
just when it is needed in the months of May, 
June. July and August, the growing season. 

COST OF BREAKING LAND 
The initial cost of preparing land for crops 
is an item worthy of consideration by every in¬ 
tending settler. The open prairie land can be 
quickly broken and prepared for seeding at a 
minimum of expense, because there are prac¬ 
tically no stones or anything else to delay the 
work of plowing. Steam plowing outfits work 
to perfection in this soil. The cost of breaking 
varies according to conditions at from $3 to 
$5 per acre. In the park country the cost of 
breaking and clearing the land of trees and. 
brush is somewhat higher than on the open 
prairie, but it has this distinct advantage over 
the prairie land that it can be broken in the 

























strides have been made in the facilities for . 
transportation of agricultural products, yet the Gf' 
real solution of the problem is the bringing the ; ■ 
population to the food rather than the food to , 
the population. The vision that meets us here s 
is one of ample land awaiting man and of p : \ 
possibilities of agricultural production which 
can be realized only by augmented immigration. - 
Before and above all of what transport has done, 
and may yet do to carry agriculture across the 
sea, the more reasonable prospect is the settle- l 












the next decade. Below is given a statement 
showing the rapidity with which our wheat in- j 
dustry is advancing. The truth is that our ; 
wheat lands have been discovered and nothing j 
can stem or turn aside the stream of immigra- | 
tion that has set in from the United States and j 
the Homeland. Those who come now may get j 
cheap or free lands according to their means ! 
and choice of location, and will soon he in a 
position to take advantage of the era of prosper¬ 
ity that seems assured for the next few years. 
The land is going quickly, but there are millions 
of acres still left as productive and fit for settle¬ 
ment as any already taken, and which will 
soon be reached by railways. 

NOTABLE EXAMPLES 

Marcillous Bolinger, Gleiclien, Alta. Forty 
(40) acres of Oats. One hundred and forty-one 
(141) per acre, thirty (30) acres of Wheat, 
fifty (BO) bushels per acre. Weighing sixty-six 
(66) pounds. 

C S. Nolble, Noble, Alta. Three hundred and 
twenty (320) acres Flax. Twenty-seven and 
half (27%) per acre. Wheat thirty-six (36) 
bushels per acre. Oats one hundred and seven 
(107) per acre. Barley fifty-one (51) per acre. 

Charles K. Tillensen Lindsville, Alta. One 
hundred and five (105)’ acres Oats. Seventy 
(70) bushels per acre. 

N. B. Renkenberquer, Barons, Alta. Marquis l 
Wheat, forty-four and three-quarter (44%) 
bushels per acre. 

Harry J. Quinn, Milk River, Alta. One hun¬ 
dred (100) acres of Marquis Wheat. Forty-one 
and a quarter (41%) bushels per acre. 

Lefiingwell and Egan, Warner, Alta. Forty 
(40) acres of Oats. One hundred and ten (110) 
per acre. 

Tenny Brothers, Section 12-4-17. North-east 
of Warner. Forty (40) acres of barley. Sixty- 
five (65) bushels per acre. 

John D. Davidson, Coaldale, Alta. One 
hundred (100) acres Wheat. Forty-six (46) 
bushels per acre. 

George Jackson, Strathmore. Section 12-23- 
26. Twelve (12) acres of Oats. One hundred 
and thirty (130) bushels per acre. 

A. J. Mills, Bowville. Forty (40) acres of 
Barley. ’ Fifty-six (56) bushels per acre. 

I. B. Roberts, Raymond, Alta. Twenty (20) 
acres of two-rowed Barley, Sixty (60) bushels 
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The quantity of rain is not less important 
than the measure of heat for agriculture and 
the permanent occupation of any country. Prof. 
Blodgett, of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
laid the foundation of American climatology 
se researches are classics in this branch 
e, pointed out many years ago, that 
re no dry areas in the plains east of 
y Mountains, north of the forty-seventh 
of latitude. After the Bad Lands and 
au of Missouri are passed the level of 
•ies descend and the rainfall increases, 
md sage brush give place to the nutri- 
mch grass of the Southern Alberta 
nds, and as we proceed northward, to 


is copious and comes in greatest 
ig the growing season when it is 
and ceases just when the harvest 
11 be easily understood from a 
following tables: 


o rains or slushy weather in the 
. In the southern portion of the 
falls but does not stay. Horses, 
eep graze out all winter. They 
ry snow off the grass and grow 
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and grow fat. The plains of Alberta, both in 
the southern and in the Peace River districts, 
were the favorite wintering grounds of the 
vast herds of buffalo that thronged the prairies 
in the early days before these animals became 
extinct. At the present time a herd of wood 
buffalo are flourishing between the Hay River 
and. Lake Athabaska. 

MARKETING 

Splendid provision is made under Canadian 
law for the protection of the farmer in market¬ 
ing his products. The grain trade is regulated 
by the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900 and secures 
the greatest Dossilble immunity from abuses 










ompany is formed of farmer shareholders, 
a elevator may be established by it at any 
ng point which has tributary to it a cer- 
imount of grain. The Government will 
to the company eighty-five per cent, of 
)st of erection of an elevator, or for the 
se of extending or remodelling, 
fundamental principle of co-operation 











Immigrants or settlers arriving in Winnipeg 
will receive free information as to the lands 
ipen for entry at the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Immigration, Mr. J. Bruce Walker. 

Information may also he obtained at any 
Dominion Lands Office in Alberta. Any infor¬ 
mation respecting land open for entry in the 
land district in which the office is situated 
will be cheerfully and fully given to anyone 
making application. Maps, plans of townships, 
showing lands open for entry may be obtained 
at the Dominion Lands Office. 

Full information respecting the land, timber, 
coal and mineral laws may be obtained on 
application to the Superintendent of Immigra 
tion, Department of Interior, Ottawa; the Com 
missioner of Immigration, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
the Publicity Commissioner of Alberta, Edmon 
ton, and the Dominion lands agents as below: 

Agent. Address and District 

- A. Norquay .Edmonton. 

W. E. Elliot .Calgary. 

J. W. Stafford .Lethbridge. 

W. H. Hanna .Red Deer. 

Mr, Jefferson .Grouard. 

Geo. H. MacDoneli .Medicine Hat. 

Jas. Linn .Grande Prairie. 


























